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CANADIAN OPINION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By Ralph Hodder Williams, M.A., Associate Professor 
of Modem History, University of Toronto 

I. The Rise of Canadian Inteeest in International 

Affairs 

1 . The development of Canadian nationalism 

An eminent constitutional historian 1 has recently de- 
veloped an appropriate comparison between child-growth 
and the successive consciousness of physical, social, and 
economic needs that have marked the progression of the 
British self-governing Dominions towards their present 
insistence upon political maturity. He points out that 
this political consciousness itself expands through adoles- 
cent phases of awakened interest in politics at first local, 
then municipal, then provincial, then federal. At last 
comes the realization that domestic and foreign affairs are 
interdependent, and there develops a final series of claims 
to control of external affairs, first commercial, then diplo- 
matic and political. 

1 Professor A. F. Pollard's The Dominions and Foreign Affairs is a most 
stimulating introduction to the study (too complex to be summarized) 
of the constitutional problems raised by the new 'Dominion status.' The 
output of material on the whole subject has been considerable during 1921. 
The arguments advanced by various shades of Canadian political opinion 
can be gleaned from Ottawa — House of Commons Debates, Vol. LVI (espe- 
cially nos. 44, 45, 49, 50.) Mr. Meighen's speeches in England during last 
summer, now published in book form; Sir Robert Borden's Pearson Mar- 
fleet lectures, about to be published, on Canadian constitutional deyelop- 
ment; and Professor George M. Wrong's The United States and Canada, 
are important recent contributions by Canadians. The writer is undei? 
special obligation to Professor A. B. Keith's latest volume, War Govern- 
ment of the British Dominions. 
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Professor Pollard continues: 

No national status is, indeed, or can be, complete without an 
international status. "Daughter am I in my mother's house, 
but mistress in my own" was an ideal substantial enough for a 
Victorian age, replete with the domestic virtues, but sadly un- 
satisfying to a generation of emancipated daughters bent on trips 
to Paris and on unconducted international tours. It is the in- 
ternational stage that fascinates our actors, if not our Agents- 
General; and at the Peace Conference two years ago the pleasure 
which Dominion statesmen took in acting as the spokesmen of 
Great Dominions was as nothing compared with the pleasure 
they took in acting as the spokesmen of little nations. 

Much wisdom is packed into this piquant description 
of the assertion of Dominion " status" during the three 
years that have passed since the Armistice. Only a very 
thick-skinned Canadian would not admit himself louche 
by the sly dig at the end. But Professor Pollard gives 
the weight of his support to the essential sympathy of the 
Mother land with this new consciousness: 

Even if there seems to some of us here in Great Britain a ten- 
dency in this or in that Dominion to exaggerate and magnify the 
part, it is not, we believe, desired to do so at the expense of the 
whole; but rather with the idea that the greater the parts, the 
greater must necessarily grow the whole; and the fuller the citi- 
zenship that is achieved in the Dominions, and the more complete 
their association in the control of international affairs, the broader 
will be the basis, and the firmer the foundation, for a sane, re- 
sponsible, and progressive policy not merely for the British Em- 
pire, but for the world at large. 

It can do no good, however, and it may actually do 
damage, if the acute interest of Canadians in their status 
as "nationals" comes to be identified in the minds of other 
peoples with an abnormal interest in external relations. 
It is demonstrable in more ways than one that in Canada 
as in so many other countries sense of status has outrun 
sense of responsibility. The League of Nations is still 
far too generally a league of governments, and the Canadian 
people have not been called upon to realize that the Cove- 
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nant commitments place upon them potential burdens 
such as they would not think of undertaking today as an 
earnest of their far deeper British loyalty. It is two years 
since Canadian representation at Washington by a "min- 
ister" was authorized. No one has been appointed to the 
post. Yet neither of the organized opposition parties are 
charging the responsible ministry on the election platform 
with a dereliction of duty in the matter. During the elec- 
toral campaign only one important politician has directed 
the voters' attention to Canadian representation at the 
Disarmament Conference, and he, it is to be noticed, is 
concerned purely with the constitutional protest first raised 
by General Smuts against the denial at the Washington Con- 
ference of the status accorded at Paris. Most significant 
of all, no definitely asserted national policy limits or directs 
Sir Robert Borden's movement at Washington in the tangled 
triangle of British-American-Oriental relationships. In- 
ternational status has been talked, claimed and won by the 
force and for the sake of a young and ardent nationalism. 
It is too early for the onlooker to expect national conscious- 
ness to express itself in a truly international point of view. 

2. Lack of articulate opinion on most phases of foreign 
policy and international relations 

In reality the formation of opinion in post-war Canada 
has followed a course familiar to every student of democracy. 
Foreign affairs are ever the last of the mysteries of state 
to remain veiled from the average man's research into 
politics. But so much has been heard of the autonomy 
arguments and their corollaries that the outsider, weighed 
down perhaps by taxes and armaments and war alarms, 
may easily become quite unjustly impatient with Canada for 
her moral failure to realize the responsibilities that ac- 
company her newest claims. It is too easily overlooked 
that the autonomist movement has a background essen- 
tially different from the struggle for responsible govern- 
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ment round which the Dominion's short history revolves. 
Only in the yesterday of 1914 Canadians were contented 
that almost the entire foreign policy of the British Com- 
monwealth should emanate from Downing Street. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier stated at the Imperial Conference of 1911 
that Canada did not desire any general rule requiring the 
consultation of the Dominion on foreign issues not im- 
mediately affecting her, since consultation involved respon- 
sibilities which Canada was not prepared to accept; and 
although Sir Robert's Borden's first ministry pressed for 
more confidential information about the external affairs 
of the British Empire, it had done next to nothing, when 
the war broke out more than two years later, towards 
working out Mr. Asquith's suggestion of a resident re- 
sponsible minister in London with personal access to the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Office. 

Hence the claim of complete national status is a hot- 
house growth forced under war conditions, not a long- 
matured development like the demand for domestic self- 
government. But there is another difference, somewhat 
imperfectly realized in Canada itself, and therefore prob- 
ably also in the United States, where the attitude of both 
sides in the struggle of the War of Independence is a memory 
still kept green. The movement towards Dominion in- 
ternational status has not been impelled by the opposition 
of a stiff-necked England. Once Canada had to fight 
with the weapon of opinion against the Mother Country's 
opposition to an assertion of status. Today the r61e of 
London is reversed; she is even doing much (to revert to 
the metaphor) to unfold the flower by stimulus from the 
outside. The British government is ready in these days 
to consent to anything that the Dominions ask as essen- 
tial to their self-expression and is prepared to accept the 
principle that in certain international issues "the policy 
of the Empire will be dictated by the needs of the Domin- 
ions." Public opinion in Canada, on the whole well versed 
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in the history of the "struggle" for responsible govern- 
ment, finds no little difficulty in adjusting itself to a new 
situation in which, as is already clear, officialdom in Great 
Britain is often less difficult to persuade than the govern- 
ments and inhabitants of fellow Dominions. One present 
consequence is the lack of grip that the realities of inter- 
national status have upon public thought. There is a sense 
in which the victory may be called too easy. Canada is 
still too busy pioneering and exploring to attune her mind 
and machinery to the responsibilities of maturity without 
the compelling influence of a genuine agitation. 

The family tree of Professor Pollard's new "emancipated 
daughter" can be traced back through the League of Na- 
tions and the Peace Conference to the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force — hardly further, if we except the important 
economic relations between herself and other countries, 
which, concerning herself alone on the one side, and one 
nation alone (generally the United States) on the other, 
Canada has long claimed to control. It is axiomatic that 
Canada became a new people with the Second Battle of 
Ypres, and this is true in the history of her practical claims 
upon London as well as in the vague if thrilling discovery 
of a Canadian nationalism. The insistence upon separate 
representation at the Paris Conference grew out of the 
feeling that in the detail of war administration only a Cana- 
dian government could properly understand and utilize 
the temperamental peculiarities of the Canadian Army 
Corps. As the Canadian contingent increased in size and 
effectiveness to the very formidable striking force of the 
last hundred days, and as the claims to independent ad- 
ministration were more fully conceded and were developed 
into a certain independence of military advice when the 
command devolved upon a Canadian, the larger claims of 
Dominion autonomy in external affairs began to emerge. 

But the case for international status has ceased to rest 
upon services rendered and responsibilities enthusiasti- 
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cally accepted in time of war, and is now argued in highly 
complex terms of constitutional law. It is this consti- 
tutional argument, simplified for the public mind into a 
declaration of rights, that naturally appeals to the mass of 
the people. On the broader question of the actual rela- 
tion of the new Canada to world politics, the talking has been 
done by remarkably few people, while the organization 
of public education in international affairs is as yet in 
infancy. Foreign relations are still the monopoly of 
experts— Sir Robert Borden, Mr. N. W. Rowell, a few 
ministers who represented Canada at the Paris or Geneva 
Conference, one or two higher civil servants. Canadian 
Hansard will testify to this fact and to the necessity of 
differentiating opinion on international status from opinion 
on international affairs. The writer was present as a casual 
visitor in the House of Commons at Ottawa on April 20th 
last. The afternoon session concerned itself entirely with 
a question of privilege — the failure of a prominent member 
to decide which of two seats for which he had been elected 
he should surrender. The house was packed and excited. 
Talk of a possible division and government defeat kept 
the Prime Minister in the House and his Whips active in 
the lobby. The debate fills thirty-four pages of Hansard. 
Two or three hours later the question on supply — "To 
provide for Canada's contribution towards the mainte- 
nance of the permanent secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, $200,000"- — proved as effective a dinner bell as Burke 
at his worst. The stentorian opposition of the afternoon 
melted to seven or eight courteous but somnolent members. 
The government Whips rested from their labours. The 
Prime Minister, who throughout the session was partic- 
ularly prominent in all important debates, rose only to 
introduce the experts. Sir George Foster and Mr. Rowell 
delivered educational addresses and answered requests 
for information. Two government supporters criticized 
the League of Nations from the Imperialist standpoint, 
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and the debate died of inanition. It had managed to fill 
nearly seventeen pages of Hansard; but to the aver- 
age member the subject was certainly not almost half 
as important as a squabble over an individual's alleged 
breach of election privilege. The case may be ex- 
treme, but further examination of Hansard serves only 
to strengthen the impression then gained that external 
politics have as yet no hold upon the Canadian Member 
of Parliament. Many opportunities were given in the 
session of 1921, more certainly than ever before, for the 
expression of views on foreign affairs, yet time and again 
the battle moved at once onto constitutional ground, and 
stayed there. A quotation chosen almost at random will 
not unfairly represent the atmosphere. On the question 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, a Liberal 
member postulated that: 

The question to be decided by this committee [of the whole 
House] is not whether this tribunal would be good or bad; it is 
simply whether Canada has anything to do with affairs of this 
kind, and I have no hesitation whatsoever in stating that I do 
not believe Canada is in any way interested in this matter. . . . 

It is even noticeable that in the full-dress debate on the 
Prime Ministers' Conference, opinions on the renewal of 
the Japanese Alliance appear everywhere to be squeezed 
out of importance by the heat of the argument on status. 
The same tendencies are noticeable in the responsible 
press. The only popular repercussion of the Geneva Con- 
ference was the excitement caused by Mr. Rowell's state- 
ment that "we do not permit even the statesmen of the 
Mother Country .... to settle any of our Cana- 
dian affairs," (a platitude of self-government received by his 
British colleagues, doubtless as Mr. Rowell had expected, 
with "calm and even somnolent approval"). Mr. Meighen's 
attitude in London last summer towards the Japanese Alli- 
ance has been treated almost exclusively as a declaration 
of independence of Downing Street. There has been little 
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preliminary discussion of the opportunities that may pre- 
sent themselves to the Canadian representative on the 
Empire delegation now at Washington to act as interpreter 
of American to Briton and Briton to American. Sir Rob- 
ert Borden himself in the course of lectures delivered at 
the University of Toronto immediately prior to his journey 
to Washington, confined his references to the International 
Boundary Commission, the Canadian laws on Oriental 
and Indian immigration, the sanction of a Canadian Minis- 
ter at Washington, strictly within the bounds of his announced 
subject, the advance of the Dominion to the national 
status that implies international status. The frequency, 
therefore, with which the international note is being struck 
in Canadian politics today cannot be taken to indicate 
the presence of any very definite international point of 
view; and an attempt to interpret the general attitude of 
Canadians in foreign politics must be received with the 
caution that is due where there is no documentation of 
expressed opinion by which to weigh the present strength 
and future importance of tendencies or prejudices. 

II. British Imperialism, Nationalism and Con- 

TINENTALISM 

1. Realities and unrealities in international relations 

The Canadian has three practical interests that can be 
classed as wider than domestic. He is a partner in the 
British Commonwealth, concerned for British prestige, 
security, politics, ideals. He is a North American con- 
tinental, and recognizes that his relationship to the United 
States is economically and socially essential and permanent. 
He has a Pacific coast, and therefore cannot escape from 
the difficulties inherent in Asiatic immigration. 

If we subtract these practical considerations from the 
sweep of the international horizon, we are left with pacific 
sentimentalities about world problems that do not effec- 
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tively touch the Canadian people because they are unac- 
companied by a sense of national responsibility for help- 
ing to find solutions. The Dominion has a very full share 
of the North American idealism of which the citizens of 
United States were held up so long as monopolists. The 
enthusiasm for international schemes for world peace, 
League of Nations and disarmament conference alike, is 
deeply sincere. But so far as the League of Nations im- 
plies a European policy or a Middle Eastern policy, the 
country has no opinions whatever; the industrial triangle 
in Silesia is as unreal to it as Lord Jellicoe's twenty million 
dollar navy. If there is not quite the same aloofness from 
an old-world contamination as seems to characterize the 
neighbour across the border, it is because the average Cana- 
dian is prepared to trust the wisdom of Downing Street 
in matters European. But while the solutions envisaged 
both by President Wilson and by President Harding are 
generally and genuinely popular as ideas, Canada has as 
yet little feeling of accountability for the success of the 
one, and little realization of what would result from the 
failure of the other. 

2. The strength of the British tie 

A yet further simplification may be suggested. The 
basis of all the Dominion's practical international interests 
is one. Canada is a highly nationalistic North American 
continental people; the lesser of two; and holding fast to a 
non-American political allegiance and tradition that the 
greater has long since discarded. 

The importance of the real political orientation of the 
Dominion claims priority of discussion over both national- 
ism and continentalism. There is no sign whatever, at 
the end of 1921, of any weakening of that allegiance to the 
British Crown which expressed itself with such splendid 
finality in 1914. A goal of ultimate independence is seen 
by far fewer Canadians than before the war, and "annexa- 
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tion" has passed from the vocabulary of serious people. 
It does not take a politician to see that for many years to 
come the only possible alternative to the British connec- 
tion is some form of dependence upon the United States. 
And while it may be difficult for the rest of North America 
to understand how Canada retains her intense British 
loyalty while constantly and frankly criticizing Downing 
Street, any normal Canadian knows that so far is his coun- 
try from changing her political sympathies that the appear- 
ance of any widespread criticism of Great Britain in the 
United States would arouse fierce, instantaneous, outspoken 
resentment on the northern side of the continent-wide- 
border. 

At bottom the Canadian people have a far greater trust 
in the political system that is called British than in that 
called American. Only mischief-makers will draw wrong 
conclusions from such a sentiment. There are the strong- 
est desires, some selfish and economic, more disinterested 
and idealistic, to keep on the best of terms with the people of 
the United States. No suggestion has been made, for 
example, that as a matter of policy Canada might have 
pressed for the renewal of the Japanese Alliance as a club 
to hold over Congress with its tendency to hostile tariffs. 
Yet "anti-Americanism" exists, or the press and more 
sober opinion all through the country would not be at such 
pains to suppress its spasmodic outbursts that sometimes 
threaten to jeopardize the very cordial relations that norm- 
ally exist on the continent. In part the cause of this feel- 
ing, whether it be properly termed lack of sympathy or 
latent animosity, is historic. The United Empire Loyalist 
may no longer be a factor in Canadian politics, but the 
basic stock of the English-speaking East is "U. E. L.," 
and the force of his legend is undeniable. Again it would 
not be difficult for a partisan historian to argue that at 
periods when this tradition has seemed most likely to be 
broken, when Canadian feeling has appeared very near to 
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coalescing with that of the United States, the greater coun- 
try has most successfully roused sentiment against her in 
the lesser by inimical action or unconsidered suggestion. 
Such episodes as the McKinley Tariff of 1890 and the un- 
guarded suggestions of the Republican leaders in 1911 did 
more to nationalize Canada than a thousand speeches about 
"this heritage of ours." 

3. The world-war and Canadian- American relations 

The early years of the great war showed that the ties 
which bound the two countries to the non-American world 
were very different. Canada instantly and eagerly took 
her place beside the other self-governing units of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Her association with world ques- 
tions remained that of the Empire, and both tradition and 
the cause involved insured immediate action on her part. 
She might with perfect security have waited for a lead from 
her mighty neighbour. That it never occurred to her 
to do so is a central fact of modern international relations 
on this continent. Meanwhile opinion moved so much more 
slowly in the United States that the whole of Canada un- 
doubtedly suffered a disagreeable shock (intensified by the 
fact that the great defence at Ypres and the sinking of the 
Lusitania were almost simultaneous) when she found herself 
unsupported by the other North American democracy in 
the desperate battlelines of 1915 and 1916. 

The historical reasons that account for the deliberation 
of the United States before rising to defend in the world 
arena the principles of liberty upon which her life as a 
state is based could hardly be appreciated in Canada at 
such a time. Yet the vigour displayed by the United 
States in 1917 and 1918 and the immense sense of relief 
when apparent deadlock was broken by her entry into the 
struggle would have wiped out the ill-effects of the earlier 
disappointment but for the sad impolicy of a few hot-heads 
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in the United States who made extravagant claims on her 
behalf when the end came. The Dominion, recognized at 
the peace table, had by 1919 a fully conscious, perhaps 
selfconscious, national spirit. Through the first three 
terrible years her eight millions had fought while a hundred 
and five millions to the south rested on their strength. 
When the full tale was told the casualty lists showed that 
her total sacrifice had been as great as that of the nation 
with twelve times her man power that lay beside her. 
Enemy-inspired stories that the British authorities had 
deliberately sacrificed Dominion troops were at one time not 
infrequently repeated in the United States, and these calum- 
nies were hotly resented by every returning soldier who 
knew how Great Britain had suffered and endured. A 
vociferous minority, as ever, had "a good press." And 
so, inevitably, the "we-won-the-war" spirit gave graver 
offence in Canada than anywhere else in the world and did 
something to revive memories of antagonisms, which, even 
though quite inactive today, still form a barrier against 
the closest political sympathy. 

It is the whole desire of the Dominion to keep these 
memories sternly in the background in all foreign relations 
with the United States. But the writer has ventured to 
suggest their nature and importance because political 
tendencies may otherwise be misinterpreted by those who 
see only the close understanding in matters unpolitical. 
The difference between the peoples of Canada and the 
United States is very old and yet more clean-cut today than 
ever before. Behind the Canadian is the whole weight of 
the parent British mass which the Thirteen Colonies dis- 
carded a century and half ago. That fact is fundamental. 
A feeling of irritation against a Downing Street official- 
dom (which during the war received so immense an accre- 
tion of quantity as inevitably to be accompanied by a cer- 
tain decline in quality) is the superficial and temporary 
element in the development of such an Empire as the 
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British. The real post-war Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand showed their colours in the thrilling welcome that 
they gave to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales in 1919 and 1920. 

4. The economic and social solidarity of Canada and the 

United States 

But there is another side to the medal. Temperamen- 
tally, socially, economically, Canada is trans-Atlantic, con- 
tinental, bound to the United States by a nexus which 
nothing short of a new ice age can snap. 

The economic bond between Canada and the United 
States needs no elaboration. The financial life of the 
Dominion moves ever round the sides of a triangle. She 
borrows money in England to buy goods in the United 
States. Her trans-Atlantic communication still passes 
largely through the ports of the United States, her visit- 
ing travellers 'take her in' as part of a United States itin- 
erary. From the days when the earliest Montreal dealers 
in English bills of exchange went down to New York and 
brought back American gold by pack-horse, Canada's 
central market has been not London but New York. And 
today Toronto and Montreal are, for all important finan- 
cial relations, just as provincial as Chicago, no more, but 
certainly no less. 

Powerfully reinforcing the North American economic 
unity is the existence and development of the North Ameri- 
can society. The often noticed physical similarity between 
such cities as Buffalo and Toronto is the least important 
aspect of this continentalism. Educationally, North Amer- 
ica is becoming more and more unitary. Much of the 
old country system is exotic in Canada, and with the 
eradication of German theories from the higher education 
of the United States, the development of a continental 
type of school and university has received a very consider- 
able impulse. Canadian book-reading, amusements, sports, 
press, slang, social legislation, railway systems, labour 
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organizations all challenge in greater or lesser degree 
any but a political interpretation of the belief that "the 
creation and preservation of the Dominion of Canada has 
been a victory over geography." And just as continen- 
talism was an inevitable accompaniment of the escape 
from provincialism, so also it was inconceivable that 
Canada should not follow the path along which moved the 
leviathan to her south. 

III. The Position of Canada on Current International 

Issues 

International problems for the Dominion are therefore 
all concerned with the discovery of a modus vivendi which 
will harmonize her dominantly nationalist but profoundly 
British point of view in politics with that of the United 
States (which is also nationalist but with every generation 
less British) under conditions of society, trade, commerce, 
mental training, and temperament wherein she approxi- 
mates far more closely to the United States than to Great 
Britain. An attempt to summarize the practical consid- 
erations that govern the general attitude towards this 
problem may bring the observer as near to an understand- 
ing of the international point of view of Canadians as can 
be hoped for under the conditions that at present operate. 

1. The first credo of Canadian internationalism is the 
essential harmony of the English-speaking peoples. This 
is indispensible to the Dominion's prosperity and ease of 
mind, and fully accords with the insistent strain of idealism 
and the feeling of remoteness from old-world quarrels that 
are the largest American contribution to her opinions on 
foreign affairs. Canadians may have a prejudice against 
"entangling alliances" but the effective desire for co-opera- 
tion between the British Empire and the United States 
transcends all shibboleths. It is impossible to lay too 
much stress on this faith in Anglo-American unity in world 
affairs, for it far outweighs, in the sphere of international 
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politics, those latent distrusts which are sometimes re- 
vived in domestic or Imperial considerations. 

2. Canadian opinion expects that in all purely continental 
matters the Dominion shall be absolutely free to conduct 
her own foreign policy; that is, that in treaties and agree- 
ments wherein only Canada and the United States are con- 
cerned a Canadian ministry shall go over the head of every 
office in London and give its advice directly to the Crown. 
This principle is entirely acceptable to the British Foreign 
Office, and has been operative in practice for more than a 
decade, (theory as ever in the development of a British 
institution lagging far behind fact.) The International 
Joint Commission of 1909 paved the way; and the Canadian 
War Mission at Washington, though it only represented 
"the Cabinet and the heads of departments" at Ottawa 
and conducted negotiations with the "heads of depart- 
ments or other officials of the Government of the United 
States" reinforced the precedent and showed the great 
value of the practice to Canada and generally to the Brit- 
ish Empire. This is not the place to review the arguments 
that turn on the grave difficulty of determining what sub- 
jects in which Canada may be interested can be classed as 
purely continental; nor to discuss the possibility of fric- 
tion, not so much with Great Britain as with fellow Domin- 
ions, if a Canadian minister at Washington is to become, 
in the absence of the London nominee, an Imperial Ambassa- 
dor pro tempore. Nor is it advisable just now to form opin- 
ions on the delicate situation that arises from the possible 
reluctance of the majority party in the United States to 
accept the principle of Dominion status laid down in a 
treaty which that country has declined to ratify, nor, on 
the other hand, to lay stress upon the disappointment of a 
section of Canadian opinion that the Dominion government 
has not insisted upon representation at the Washington Con- 
ference on the national-status basis of the League Covenant. 
These constitutional questions, as has already been argued, 
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tend seriously to obscure the realities of Canadian opinions 
in external affairs. There has been no general discussion 
on the Washington Minister. The country has not grasped 
the complications that must be faced when Australia and 
the other Dominions follow suit. But there is a feeling 
that the Dominion has not only the right but is in every 
way better fitted to take initiative and make decision in 
continental affairs than any non-continental part of the 
British Empire. This is the logical result of the accom- 
plished fact of a national feeling, and is independent of the 
claims to national status. 

3. There remains that phase of the Pacific question which 
directly concerns Canada, the immigration of Asiatics 
into British Columbia. Although recognizably the most 
immediately important problem before the country in her 
external relations, it is one upon which Canadian (as dis- 
tinct from British Columbian) opinion is poorly informed 
and has not yet crystallized. The situation is delicate and 
illustrates more concretely than any other the dual position 
of Canada in world politics as a British and also a North 
American country. 

The problem of Asiatic immigration is two-fold, and in 
each case the war is largely responsible for the existent 
state of affairs, though in markedly opposite ways. One 
element is provided by the British Indian, a fellow-subject 
of the Crown whose interests have during the last five 
years been represented side by side with Canada's in Im- 
perial Cabinets and Conferences. The question of Indian 
settlement in British Columbia was brought to a head, as 
will be remembered, by agitators' endeavours, traceable 
almost certainly to German machinations, to land a large 
number of Indians in a province which had shown itself 
very hostile to any such influx. The Dominion govern- 
ment was compelled to assert its immigration policy by 
strong measures, and the subsequent revolt of the deportees 
on their return to India threatened to develop into a dan- 
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gerous intra-Imperial crisis. But the healing influence of 
common participation in the war quickly reduced the con- 
troversy within limits where compromise could operate. 
The spirit of bad temper was eliminated by private discus- 
sion between Sir Robert Borden and Sir S. (now Lord) 
Sinha in London, and in the conferences of 1917 and 1918 
the Canadian Prime Minister was a prominent conciliatory 
force in the deliberations on a question that affected the 
South African Union a good deal more poignantly than the 
Dominion. In March, 1919, the Canadian government 
showed the desire to adjust its laws to a change in attitude 
by removing the ban upon the admission of wives and chil- 
dren of Sikhs without insisting upon evidence of intention 
to settle permanently in the country. It had already in 
the previous year exempted British Indians from com- 
pulsory military service. Speaking generally, the Sikh 
invasion of British Columbia has proved something of a 
nervous scare. The colony is not large, does not seriously 
disturb the economics of the province, and comports it- 
self satisfactorily. National dignity is satisfied with the 
general acceptance of 'the inherent right of each part of 
the Empire to exercise complete control of the composition 
of its population by restricting immigration from other 
parts/ and Canada is glad to let a sleeping dog lie. 

The spectre of Oriental immigration has not been so 
successfully laid. The last five years have seen a very 
considerable importation of Chinese labour and a most 
important extension of Japanese economic activity in the 
western provinces of the Dominion. The Chinaman of 
Vancouver is frequently charged by the man in the street 
with the organization of a hugely profitable and highly 
degrading development of the drug traffic, while Labour 
naturally sees menace in the wage-competition. But 
while the Chinese immigrants are far the more numerous, 
it is the Japanese who most immediately threaten white 
interests in British Columbia. They have not only es- 
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tablished a virtual control over the very important coastal 
fishing industry but have lately made considerable inroads 
into the great fruit fanning lands of the Okanagon valley, 
profiting by the suspension of Canadion development 
which resulted from the very heavy enlistment of British 
Columbians for war service. It is idle and dangerous 
to deny the strong antipathy of the province to all these 
demonstrations of Oriental activity. Thoughtful feeling 
thus gravitates steadily towards the Californian movement 
that favours the eradication of the Japanese settler. These 
considerations are already bearing fruit in the official Cana- 
dian attitude towards the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. It is true that in Eastern Canada there is little 
or none of the active interest in the question held by British 
Columbia and in lesser degree by Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
It must also be admitted that Canada as a whole treats 
very lightly the delicate international situation created 
by the undeniable value of the alliance to the Empire in 
time of war; the necessity of step being kept between the 
Canadian immigration policy and the security of British 
interests in the Pacific for which the central London gov- 
ernment must still bear much of the responsibility; the 
difficulty of persuading Australia to see eye to eye 
with her on the question of renewal; and the immense 
damage that would be done to Canadian prestige if the 
Dominion became the unwitting agent of making Great 
Britain seem in the least unfaithful to a loyal ally. But 
in view of the powerful feeling in the West of Canada that 
the East has not properly guarded her interests in the 
past, it seems that the government can hardly ignore the 
claims of a pan-American policy on the Pacific coast, and 
public opinion in British Columbia will expect it to press 
that policy upon the attention of the Imperial govern- 
ment. The presence of Sir Robert Borden at the Wash- 
ington Conference is therefore most important. An ami- 
cable outcome of the discussion on Pacific policy is as 
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urgently necessary for Canada as for any of the great naval 
Powers, for the statement that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
cannot be construed in any sense hostile to the United 
States is a temporary earnest of understanding, not a final 
adjustment. Canadian sentiment has set her representa- 
tive a delicate task, albeit he goes with the prestige of 
general approval and confidence. He has to be firm in his 
assurance that in the matter of Japanese immigration the 
attitude of British Columbia is less that of a Canadian 
province than of a whole Pacific littoral population exposed 
to an identical economic peril. But at the same time no 
one knows better than the man who was Prime Minister of 
the Dominion from the first day of the war to the last that 
public opinion would never tolerate a policy that weakened 
the unity and prestige of the British Commonwealth. 



